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verbal reactions on a test with verbal narratives, the method might be tried with
profit in validating other opinion scales. Whether it could be used for validating tests
of emotionality, temperament, or other traits is unknown, but such a method might
be-attempted.
The most satisfactory device for validation is to check the verbal responses of
the individual by observation of, or measure of, his overt action in the area of conduct
which the instrument is assumed to test. For instance, does a given test of prejudice
regarding Negroes give a predictive indication of how the individual tested will
actually react to Negroes? Or does a questionnaire or inventory of emotional insta-
bility agree with a sound and independent diagnosis of a sample of neurotics or psy-
chotics? It is not easy to find means to check a verbal scale against overt conduct, but
it should be done whenever possible. (See Roskelley, 1938, for an example of a unique
attempt to validate a Thurstone test.)
Variety of rating schemes, tests, and questionnaires. A great variety of
psychological and sociological rating scales, tests, and more or less stand-
ardized questionnaires (the last-named often termed schedules or inven-
tories) have been developed for uncovering and more adequately char-
acterizing aspects of the overt, verbal, and inner life of individuals. This
is not the place to undertake a description of these devices. However,
to provide the student with some conception of the range of personality
items which these instruments would measure or qualify, we shall at-
tempt a rough classification. Some of them undertake to get at specific
motivations, mechanisms, traits, attitudes, and opinions. Others essay
a broad attack on large segments of personality structure and function,
general traits, attitudes, or types. Moreover, these devices reflect the the-
oretical and methodological standpoint of their authors, and, as we shall
indicate in the next two chapters, this fact helps to account for the rather
divergent results obtained from their application.
(1)  Though the matter is of primary importance, there have not yet been devel-
oped many adequate scales or rating instruments to segregate and characterize moti-
vation, yet certain tests of drives, aspirations, and interests fall into this category.
(2)  On the other hand, tests of intellectual and nonintellectual functions have
been extensively developed. The oldest and most highly perfected of the former
are those which measure intelligence; in recent years many attempts have been made
to construct scales or ratings of such nonintellectual functions as temperament, dis-
position, emotional stability, and emotional maturity.
(3)  Closely related to motivation and mental function are those devices designed
to get at what are sometimes termed mental mechanisms. Free-association tests are
of this sort, as are those which try to expose hidden wishes, unconscious patterns
of thought and emotion, or other internal processes by means of verbal responses to
inkblots, dramatic reconstruction in play, and the like.
(4)  A large number of instruments approach the personality from what is essen-
tially a structural point of view. Some of these would get at specific traits, others at